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TITUS ANDBONICUS ONCE MOEE 

In Mod. Lang. Notes for January of this year there appeared an 
article by Mr. Tucker Brooke entitled " Titus Andronicus and 
Shakespeare." It is an attack upon my paper on " The Authorship 
of Titus Andronicus" in the Fliigel Memorial Volume (1916). I 
shall endeavor not to be enticed by the tone of Mr. Brooke's article 
into making a reply in the same spirit ; for I would not be respon- 
sible for another of those disgraceful quarrels which have too often 
taken place among the critics of Shakespeare. He of all men should 
be most free from bickering and carping commentators who was 
himself of " demeanor no lesse civill than excelent in the qualitie he 
professes." But it is essential, both for my own credit and for the 
clearing up of the points in question, that I should call attention 
to Mr. Brooke's chief inaccuracies of statement and define more 
clearly my position where he has apparently misunderstood it. 

The papers in a Memorial volume are not limited to any set 
number of pages, but there is an implicit obligation upon each 
contributor to condense rather than to elaborate his material. I do 
not urge this as an excuse for the neglect of essential matters : I 
do not consider it necessary or desirable to re-examine data which 
one is accepting without dispute. But it may account for my 
beginning my article "with a lunge that is apt to scandalize pre- 
cisians in the critical game." Let me explain my point. 

The common assumption among scholars that Shakespeare began 
his dramatic career by revising plays and that he acquired a knowl- 
edge of his art by serving an apprenticeship in this humbler pursuit 
before he ventured upon the composition of an original drama is 
based upon the general agreement that this is the logical sequence 
and upon no actual authority, unless the statement of Greene that 
he was " an absolute Johannes Factotum " be taken in this sense. 
But even if so, the Groatsworth of Wit was of 1592 and refers to 
Shakespeare's present, not his first endeavors; while Eavenscroft's 
assertion that he gave only " some master touches " to Titus 
Andronicus was made nearly (if not quite) an entire century after 
that play was written. The view, then, which has become estab- 
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lished by constant repetition is based upon the merest assumption 
of likelihood, and we may well question if it is indeed as probable 
as it has seemed. There are two reasons why it does not appear 
so to me. One is, that the impulse of a young man who feels drawn 
toward dramatic composition is to try his hand forthwith at the 
writing of a drama — not to seek entrance into the shop where 
dramas are recast and offer his services there; the other and more 
cogent reason is that any man who has in his gift the revision of a 
play will demand credentials — some convincing reason for suppos- 
ing that the young aspirant is fitted for his task; and there can 
be no satisfying proof of this other than actual dramatic composi- 
tion. Any man may submit a play he has written, and it may be 
read and produced; but unless Shakespeare had some special influ- 
ence to bring to bear, of which we have no knowledge or indication, 
it does not seem plausible to me that the task of revising a play 
would be given to him until he had shown something of his quality 
as a playwright. 

These were the considerations which led me to suggest my first 
point of departure; and I based them upon what I believed to be 
universal conditions and a fundamental psychology. I did not rest 
my case upon the modern analogy which I mentioned in passing. 
Nor did I belie my own statement " by unquestioning acceptance of 
Shakespeare's employment as reviser of Henry VI." I consider that 
Shakespeare had become sufficiently established by his original 
plays of Titus Andronicus and Love's Labour's Lost to be entrusted 
with work of revision before he did anything with Henry VI. 
Mr. Brooke, in endeavoring to answer my contention, says that " it 
was a regular thing for obscure 1 writers to revise the work of the 
greatest, for Birde and Eowley to amplify Doctor Faustus and 
' Begemy Jonson ' in his days of servitude to produce additions to 
the Spanish Tragedy." From the point of view of the professional 
manager, whether then or now, there is a vast difference between 
the untried and the ' obscure ' writer of plays ; and since Mr. Brooke 
accuses me of a non-sequitur I take some pleasure in recording this 
one. And I cannot forbear to remark in passing that Henslowe 
paid Jonson for additions to the Spanish Tragedy on September 25, 
1601, and that Jonson was well out of his days of servitude when he 
had produced Every Man in his Humour, Every Man Out of his 

1 My italics. 
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Humour, The Case Is Altered, Cynthia's Bevels, and The Poet- 
aster. 2 

But when Mr. Brooke says, "No mention is made of the early 
editions or notices in Henslowe and the Stationers' Register, though 
much of this material is certainly pertinent and, it seems to me, 
adverse to Mr. Gray's thesis," he implies a fault of which I have 
never yet been guilty. I distinctly refer to the " Titus and Vespacia 
which was ' new ' according to Henslowe in 1591 " (p. 123, n.), and 
I record that Henslowe mentions this play in all six times (p. 122) ; 
I note also that Titus and Vespasia was performed by Lord Strange's 
men and Titus Andronicus by Pembroke's men. None of the other 
familiar facts to which Mr. Brooke refers stood either for or against 
the hypothesis I had put forward. I was aware of those facts; I 
was equally aware that everyone who read my article with intelli- 
gence would also be cognisant of them ; if they had been pertinent 
I should surely have introduced them; if they had been adverse to 
my thesis I should not have let them go without the most careful 
consideration. Truly, I have not tried to conceal such data as we 
find in Henslowe's Diary and the Stationers' Register, nor have I 
tried to hold back the date of the First Quarto ! And it somewhat 
surprises me that a scholar should throw out the casual observation 
that much of this material seems to him adverse to my thesis with- 
out the faintest hint of how it is adverse to my thesis. Yet this 
comes from the man who has just accused my method of being 
" ingenuous and the reverse of technical," and is about to brand it 
as a method of " proof by pure assertion." Indeed, in the sentence 
from which I have just quoted (p. 34), Mr. Brooke writes : " Ignor- 
ing all the external evidence except that of the Polio editors and of 
Meres." There is, so far as I am aware, just one other piece of 
external evidence, and this I have not ignored ; for I wrote : " That 
Titus Andronicus was acted by Pembroke's men is an argument 
against Shakespeare's having revised the piece, rather than against 
his original authorship of it " — a consideration which I wish those 
who hold to the traditional view would take more definitely into 
account. 3 I am not in the habit of concealing evidence; rather I 

2 Henslowe's other entry, for new additions, to which Mr. Brooke's refer- 
ence seems more definitely to be made, is to 'bengemy Johnsone ' (not 
'Bengemy Jonson') and is dated 'the 22 of June, 1602.' 

3 Mr. Brooke cannot be referring again to the Henslowe references, for the 
only use these have been put to which would entitle them to be called 
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incline to feature any point which seems to stand against my theory. 
In my article on Titus Andronicus I wrote : " But let me not be of 
those who, having formed a theory, bend all the evidence to sustain 
it. There are objections . . ." And again, " I have not been able 
to satisfy myself at every point," telling just how and why. This 
is "proof by pure assertion" except in two particulars: that it 
disclaims being proof, and avoids pure assertion. 

Nor do I argue in a circle regarding the Meres reference. I say 
that Meres included every other play (so far as we know) of which 
Shakespeare was the original author and no other play of which he 
was only the reviser; and that no other hypothesis has been put 
forward which satisfactorily explains the inclusion of Titus 
Andronicus and the rejection of Henry VI and The Taming of the 
Shrew. That Mr. Brooke should bring up The Troublesome Reign 
in this connection seems to me unworthy of so excellent a scholar. 
Surely I do not need to prove with solemn laboriousness that 
Shakespeare's King John is an original drama in a sense in which 
Henry VI and The Taming of the Shrew are not. 

It would be easy, but I trust superfluous, to defend my having 
devoted so much of my paper on "The Authorship of Titus 
Andronicus " to the essential task of examining opposing views and 
to an inquiry into its characteristics of style. 4 What I more resent 
is Mr. Brooke's assertion that only in considering the double endings 
do I " again venture into the open," and that I do not " come to 
grips" with my argument after the second page. I had early 
announced my thesis, that " the distinctively Shakespearean pas- 
sages are for the most part inherent in the structure of the 
drama. ... On the other hand, those parts of the play which are 
most un-Shakespearean have in every instance a structural explana- 

" external evidence" is in the widely accepted theory of Fuller; and to 
Fuller's theory I have definitely recorded my objections. 

* In saying that " successful identification of Shakespeare's style " would 
not prove his responsibility for the plot and structure of Titus Andronicus, 
Mr. Brooke shows me that I must write in a manner which is singularly 
difficult for even a trained scholar to follow. I wrote : " It is a presumption 
by which I am quite willing to stand that if Shakespeare was the original 
author of Titus Andronicus, the main body of the play as we now have it 
is of his making" (p. 114). It was necessary, therefore, to examine the 
style in order to ascertain, if possible, whether the main portion of the play 
exhibited characteristics of the early Shakespeare, and which portions were 
most obviously not in his manner. Do I make myself clear? 
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tion for their having been inserted." The last part of my paper is 
wholly devoted to an investigation of the passages which appear, on 
an examination of the structure of the drama, to be the added 
portions — the work of the revisers; and I give, as best I can, my 
reasons for believing that these very passages are the most un- 
Shakespearean portions of the play. So far as I knew when I wrote 
this article, or as I can see now, this is all quite in the open. Indeed, 
it is the most crucial point in my argument. 

Mr. Brooke concludes his criticism, except for a paragraph of 
miscellaneous accusations, by attacking the statistics I present 
regarding the double endings, though the apostle of " cautious 
laboriousness " remarks that he has not " had the heart " to check 
them up except in the first act of the Battle of Alcazar. In saying 
that " Marlowe never employs the double ending as frequently as 
Shakespeare always employs it," which so scandalizes Mr. Brooke 
and fills him with uncorroborated incredulity, I was speaking of the 
percentages in entire dramas. My statement was introduced by a 
" This means " after giving the percentages for Marlowe's plays, 
as I had for the early plays of Shakespeare. Of course Shakespeare 
has some scenes in which the double ending is not employed at all. 
According to my counting, Marlowe's play of highest percentage, 
Edward II, falls just under Shakespeare's play of lowest percentage, 
King John. This is not a matter to exclaim about, and to inform 
the world of scholars that it " outrages " you. It is a matter for 
verification or disproof, and for a discreet silence in the meanwhile. 

Mr. Brooke calls attention to Marlowe's Lucan (not observing 
that I had definitely taken this poem into account) and Hero and 
Leander. The very discrepancy in double ending percentages shows 
clearly enough that the set poems furnish no criterion for Marlowe's 
custom in dramatic dialogue. I do not " rest a categorical denial 
of the possibility" of anything whatever on double ending per- 
centages. My whole consideration of the matter was to show that 
Titus Andronicus does as a matter of fact conform with Shake- 
speare's custom in this particular, and does not conform with the 
custom of such other dramatists of the time as have been put for- 
ward as possible authors of the piece. 5 

•Perhaps Mr. Brooke would not make so much commotion about so 
impersonal a matter if he had not committed himself to a false deduction 
in his important and valuable discussion of The Authorship of the Second 
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A consideration which I have not seen mentioned in this connec- 
tion is that some of Shakespeare's early contemporaries who are 
very sparing in their use of double endings, allow themselves much 
more freedom when the end-word of the line is a proper name. In 
my counting I have at times compared these dramatists when this 
special type of double ending was excluded; and I suggest that 
supplementary tables be always given where the practice of the 
dramatist in question makes it a matter of special significance. It 
is so with Peele. Peele has thirteen double endings in the first act 
of the Battle of Alcazar, but only four exclusive of proper names. 8 
I included the reckoning I had made on this basis without remem- 
bering that it was on this basis that I had made it; and I hasten 
with eagerness and thankfulness to recognize and admit the one 
instance in which Mr. Brooke has really been accurate in his discus- 
sion of my paper. 

But to my theory regarding the composition of Titus Andronicus 
Mr. Brooke has raised not the slightest obstacle; he has made no 
contribution to the subject. He has juggled with the reputation 
of a fellow-student; and on a careful and candid examination of 
the serious charges brought forward we find the truth in them 
reduced to an inadvertency in recording the number of double 

and Third Parts of King Henry VI (Conn. Acad, of Arts and Sciences, 
1912). The 7% of double endings in the True Tragedy would by Mr. 
Brooke's own figures be an indication of collaboration between Marlowe and 
Shakespeare rather than of Marlowe's sole authorship, for the highest 
percentage for any of the undisputed plays Mr. Brooke gives as 4% for 
Edward II. This, I presume, is his " differs considerably " from my esti- 
mate of 3.8%. But one should not find a difference of about one-half of 
one per cent, so considerable when he identifies 5.0 + % with " nearly 6% " 
in the first act of the Battle of Alcazar. A true precisian should be more 
precise. Mr. Brooke's countings tend to run above mine, possibly because 
he counts some lines which I reject as doubtful. But our results should 
be relatively the same for the various dramas. 

•A fifth instance, which would make Mr. Brooke's fourteen, might be 
found in the line, 

Murdering his uncle and his brethren, 
which I had read, 

Murdering / his un- /cle and /his breth- /(e) ren, 
because of Peele's pronunciation of " brethren " as a trisyllaible ; e. g. : 

And disinherit us his brethren, 
in scene I, line 80, of this act. 
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endings in the first act of the Battle of Alcazar. In my work on 
Shakespeare I emphasize always points of dramaturgy rather than 
those which have received a proportionately fuller consideration 
from most scholars. This could easily be mistaken for a neglect 
of crucial data and an undue haste in arriving at conclusions. If 
these were real instead of seeming faults, Mr. Brooke would have 
done well in exposing me; but what I have written is accessible, 
and I lay it not before the modern public which is " pitiably recep- 
tive of new theories," but before those who are competent to judge. 

Henry David Gray. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 



FIELDING NOTES 



1. The Composition of Pasquin. 

That Fielding's plays were written in haste has been a common 
assertion of his critics. It is, therefore, rather interesting to discover 
just how short a time he spent on the composition of Pasquin, his 
famous "Satire on the Times." Presented on Friday, March 5, 
1736, it must have been in rehearsal at least as early as Monday, 
March 1, and yet it contains an allusion to an event which happened 
as late as February 16. 

There are three allusions in all bearing upon the date of composi- 
tion. The first is in Act I, where Fustian, the author of the 
tragedy, speaking in defence of his Ghost, says : " I think it is not 
amiss to remind People of those things which they are, now-a-days, 
too apt to disbelieve; besides, we have lately had an Act against 
Witches, and I don't question but shortly we shall have one against 
Ghosts." The act referred to here can be no other than the Witch- 
craft Bill (9 Geo. II, c. 5), which was read for the first time on 
January 27, 1736, and which was passed on February 11. This 
was an act to repeal the act against witchcraft of the first year of 
James I. It was, in effect, an abolishing of the belief in witches, 
and thus fits in with the meaning of the text. 

The second allusion is in Act II. The third voter says to the 
colonel : " I have read in a Book call'd Fog's Journal, that your 
Honour's Men are to be made of Wax." This is a reference to an 
interesting article which appeared in Fog's Journal for January 17; 



